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becoming due, so as to enable the Trustees to com- 
ply with the letter of the law in making out their 
tax-list within thirty-days after a tax is voted. But 
I hold this to be directory only, and not essential. 

3. I do not understand the law as limiting the na- 
ture or extent of the studies that may be pursued in a 
district school. But undoubtedly their main purpose 
is, instruction in the elementary branches, and this 

urpose must not be defeated or embarrassed by the 
introduction of the higher branches of education.— 
With this qualification I see no objection to any dis- 
trict establishing a school of the highest grade. 

4. The authority of the Commissioners in their ar- 
rangement of school districts, does not depend in the 
least upon the votes of a district. Its opinion is 
merely advisory, which they may regard or disregard 
vat their pleasure ; although as a general rule it is ex- 
pedient to promote harmony and good feeling in a 
district by consulting the wishes of a decided ma- 
jority in any doubtful case. 

The law does not specify the time within which 
But | 
it ought to be promptly, to prevent loss by persons | 
removing, &c. 

May 25, 1840. 
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TO THE VISITERS of COMMON SCHOOLS, 
heretofore appointed by the Superintendent. 





tye great benefits derived from the examination of the 
Schools by the Visiters who performed that duty the last 
year, have been so signal and manifest, that the Superintenient 
would earnestly and respectfully request the gentlemen already 
appointed for that purpose, to renew their inspections during | 
the present year. A copy of the Reports of the Visiters will | a e 
be forwarded by the Ist of July, to the respective County Clerks, | the tax-list must be delivered te the collector. 
addressed to each Visiter who subscribed any report, which) 
will be delivered on application tothe Clerks. These reports 
will suggest new subjocts of enquiry, and, frequently, improved 
modes of conducting the examiuations, and stating the results. 

It is also respectfully suggested to the respective Visitors, 
that by drawing up the results of their observation for the pre- 
sent year, in a series of connected remarks, instead of a tabu- 
lar form, ig the mode adopted in the Abstracts given in the Re- 
port, as nearly as may be, much time and labor will be saved, 
as well to themselves, as to this Department. 

Where there are any vacancies in the Boards, or where it would 
be advisable to increase the number, additional appointments 
will be made upon the representation of the Board, or of any of 
the Visiters. 

In the following Counties, no Visiters have as yet been ap- 
pointed, from the want of proper information respecting t 
persons who would be suitable and willing to act? Albany, Al- 
legany, Chautauque, Chemung, Fulton, Hamilton, Lewis, Mad- 
ison, Rockland, Sullivan, Warren, Wayne and Yates. 

Imthe following Counties, Visiters have been appointed, but 
not a sufficieut number to visit all the Schools: Broome. Catta- 





Joun C. SPENOER. 





Commissioners of Common Schools can pay over 
the public money belonging to a District, only on the 
order of a majority of the Trustees. If paid to one 
Trustee only, without such order, and misapplied, they 
are personally responsible for the amount to the district. 
Such order can Be made, like all other official pro- 

ceedings, only at a meeting where all the Trustees | 

are present, or have been duly notified to attend. | 

The commissioners of Palatine paid over the school | 
money belonging to district No. 8, to one of the trus- | 
tees, upon his application, without the knowledge or | 
consent of his colleagues; and the trustee so receiv- | 





ington. : 

The Superintendent will be happy to avail himself of any in- 
formation which may be given by gentlemen in the above named 
Counties, to enatle him to appoint the necessary Visiters for 
those Counties. It is hoped that a consideration of the great 
advantages which must res*!t to the Schools, aud to the suc- 
cessful operation of the system, by the gratuitous inspection of 
gentlemen of known character and intelligenee, will induce all 
who feel an interest in a subject of such vital importance, to 
take the necessary measures to have fu!l Boards of Visiters ap- 
pointed for their Counties, = will influence those who may be 
selected to undertake the task. 

JOHN C. SPENCER, Saperintepdent. 
Office of Superintendent of Com. Schools, 2 | 
ABany, June 18, 1840. 


same extent, of the commissioners of Common Schools | 
ptying the school money belonging to a district to | 
any one of its trustees. But I cannot perceive the | 
law or principle on which such a practice can be 
justified. It is a rule admitting of no exceptions, 
that every official act of the trustees mu8t be per 
formed by the whole body, or by a majority at a 
meeting at which all attended, or were notified to af- 
tend, and the majority can act in no other case. I 
know not of any instance in which a single trustee 
can act for the district, unless where he is the only 
one. The receipt of money belonging to a district, | 
and the acknowledgment of such receipt, are acts | 
purely official and as important as any others ; and I 
cannot perceive why they must not be performed in 
the same manner. The law has made no exceptions | 
and there is none required in the nature of the duty. | 
An order by the trustees or a majority of them, can | 
a always be given as early as a warrant can be signed | 
Common Schools. aD , , by them, and it seems to me there is pectiliar pro- | 
The authority of Commissioners in the arrangement ~~ in requiring that the money of a district shall | 
of School Districts, is independent of the vote of | be placed under the control: of all its trustees. I | 
the districts; and such vote can be regarded only | therefore think in the present case that the commis- | 
as advisory. Tax-lists should be delivered to the | sioners of Palatine are responsible for the money op. 
collector prompfly. portioned to district No. —, as they have not legaliy 
1. The law does not limit the amount bul paid it over, and if they refuse to pay on the order 
a 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S DECISIONS. 


Mode of proceeding where more tham, $400 is neces- 
sary to build a School-House ; and where it is prop 
to collect the amount to be raised iw separate Ynetal- 
ments at different periods. Studies to be pursued in 














raised by tax for purehasing a site and buildi of a majority of the trustees made at a meeting, to | 

If the district has not been , a | attend which all the trustees have been notified, a | 

to chang¢ the | suit may be maintained against them, or an appeal to 
the conseit in | the Superintendent will lie. 

writing of the Commissioners. +" 


. ouN C. Spencer, Superintendent. 
In order to raise more than $400, there must be a - - ~ 
certificate of the Commissioners that a larger,sum | Mode of expending Public Money where wnequal 
ought to be raised, and specifying the amount. | amounts are raised in the different towns comprising a 
2. It would be legal for the district to vote the joint district. 
whole sum to be raised at once, and that : the ordi- |" Sir:—The question presented by you is new, and 


school-house. 
vote of two-thirds will be necess 
site or to remove the building, an 








nary course. But I see no objection to theip@ividing | I do not find any decision respecting it. By orig. 
it into instalments to be raised and paid rent sec. 5 of title 2, chap. 11, part 1, Revised Statutes, 
periods. The only hazard in it is, that a t | page 340, (2d ed. § 6, page 333, vol, 1,) and subdi- 
meeting might rescind the vote, and then on- | vision 2, the several towns are authorized to raise in 
tractor for the building would be obliged to prosetute. | such town a sum for the support of Common Schools, 
Perhaps also, it would strictly be requisite thateach for the then ensuing year, not exceeding that appor- 
instalment should be separately voted for, ag it was ‘tioned to their town, Like all other tax@s raised 





raugus, | Chenango, Otsego, Rensselaer, Columbia, Delaware, | j it, appropriated e whole to his own use. The | 
Pn dd Ot. - . ~ aa ~etat A . i rh io 
da, Ouondaga, Ontario, Os . ‘ = ion I am aware thata practice has prevailed tS ‘ 


f 


—~ a town, I think this must be applied to the ex- 
clusive benefit of those who pay it. It would seem 
to be inadmissible in principle that one town or set of 
inhabitants should be compelled to pay for the edu- 
cation of children of another town, and of other -per- 
sons. Nor is there any difficulty in the application 
of the money. The district school is supposed to 
have 30 scholars, of whom 15 are from the town A, 
which has raised a double sum, and 15 from B, which 
has only raised an equal amount. The teacher’s 
wages are $20 per month. Take the sum which has 
been equally contributed by both towns, that is, the 
total composed of what was raised in B, and a like 
sum from that contributed by A, and pay this amount 
to the teacher. The deficiency is then $5 on each 
month he taught. Apportion this between the two 
parts of the district, and each has $2,50 to pay.— 
Assess the $2,50 upon the parents of those who sent 
to school residing in B,—take the residue of what 
was contributed by A, and pay it to the teacher and 
assess the balance due him, if any, on the parents re- 
siding in A, who sent to school. This is my opinion 
merely, not adecision. ‘The question had better be 
formally presented by an appeal from the decision of 
the trustees by any inhabitant d, in which 
the facts verified by oath should be stated, and a copy 
served with notice. Respectfully yours, .. 
: Joun C, SPENcER, 

Mr. ———. Superintendent of Com. Schools. 
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| ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTEND- 


ENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 
(CONTINUED. 


VI. The Departments for the Instruction of Teachers 
Common Schools. 
There are two Classes of these departments in va- 
rious aeademies of the State. One class consists of 
t , e Regents of the University, 
y ivine oF chap. 140, of. the laws of 1834, ere 
are eight academies, the trustees of which ha 
to establish departments for the instruction of teach- 
of common schools, in consideration of receiving 
ffom the Regents four hundred dollars, a sum sup- 
posed to be equal to the oxmaye of such depart- 
ments The following are the deademies referred to : 


» Montgomery Academ Orange County. 
ey do. ve Columbia rid 
Washington do. Washington do. 
Fairfiel do. Herkimer do. 

, St. Lawrence do, St. Lawrence do. 

rd do. Chenango do. 
Canandaigua do, Ontario do. 


Middlebury do. Genesee do. 
By the 9th section.of the “‘ Act to appropriate the 
income of thé United States Deposite Fund to the 
urposes of education and the diffusion of know- 
edge,” passéd April 17, 1838, it is made the duty of 
the Regents of the University to require of every 
academy receiving a distributive share of public mo- 
ney equal to several hundred dollars per annum, to 
establish and maintain in such academy, a depart- 
ment for the instruction of common school teachers. 


* Under this provision the —_ have required the 


following academies to establish such departments : 
Erasmus Hill Academy, Flatbush, Kings county. 
Amenia Seminary, Amenia, Dutchess county. 
Albany Female Academy, Albany city. * 
Troy Female Academy, Troy city. "7 
Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, Lima, Livingston 


' county, 
| Cortland Academy, Homer, Cortland county. 


Rochester Collegiate Institute, Rochester, Monroe 


eounty. 
Ithaca Academy, Ithaca, Tompkins county. 
Upon the whole, the establishment ofthese de- 
ents has had a favorable influence upon the 
character and qualifications of teachers. ‘The stand- 
ard has been raised, the demand for competent teach- 
ers has increased, and the supply has been materially 
augmented. It should be made the interest of those 
who intend to be teachers, to avail theinselves of 
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—— 
these departments. This could be effected by a! 
legislative provision, ¢eclaring that a certificate of 
qualification given by the trustees of the academy 
under their seal, should constitute the person receiv- 
ing it, a qualified teacher in the common schools of 
the State, without any further certificate from the in- 
spectors of a towr; but that the latter might annul 
such certificate for conduct affecting the moral char- 
acter of the individual holding it, subject to the usual 
right of appeal to the rintendent. The certifi- 
cate from these academies would confer upon the 
holder decided advantages in procuring employment, 
and would thus have a great tendency to induce the 
rsons e d in the honorable and important du- 
ies of teachers, to make that business a profession. 
Others would emulate the attainments of those who 
receive steady employment, and just compensation 
and a higher standard of qualification would be in- 
troduced. In order to render these departments | 
more useful, a regulation will be introduced by the | 
Superintendent, making it an indispensable part of | 
the system, that the persons instructed shall be re- | 
uired to practice teaching in the presence and under | 
the direction of the preceptor of the academy. { 
Believing that with the improvements that can be | 
made in these departments, they can be rendered | 
more efficient in furnishing teachers of common 
schools of the proper grade, than in any other mode | 
which has yet been suggested, the Superintendent | 
eoncurs in the recommendation of his predecessor, | 
to authorize the establishment of eight in addition to | 
the present number, that are endowed specially for | 
that purpose, and to incfease the allowance to each | 
to the sum of five hundred dollars, to be applied ex- | 
clusively to the support of the department, The | 
present allowance is $400, which is paid to eight 
academies... The increase recommended would amount 
to $3,800, which can be spared without inconvenience 
from the annual surplus of the United States Depos- 
ite Fund, estimated, as before mentioned, at $51,- 
370 13. This surplus is now directed to be applied 
to increase the pecuniary capital of the common 
schools. The application of the amount as above 
suggested, to the education of teachers, would in- 
crease the intellectual capital, and improve the con- 
dition of the schools. more effectually, than the dis- 
tribution of money to deficient teachers. 








REPORT OF THE BOARD OF VISITERS, 
FOR THE COUNTY OF LIvenastom, 

ae, committee have been personstty engaged in 
ining the Common Schools in the county ; they 

have witnessed what it is presumed the report from 
on county in the State will bear testimony to; the 
degradation of a t proportion of our common 
schools, and theiputter unfitness to: impart, moral, 
physical and intellectual instruction to the youth of 
the State. The degrading facts which the Visiters 
have witnessed are not new facts; they are of many 
years standing, and without inquiring on whom these 
acts are justly chargeable, whether to legislative de- 
linquency, or to parental neglect, or to any defect in 
our social institutions, your committee deem it their 
duty, fearlessly to point out the imperfections of our 
school system, and respectfully to suggest such rem- 
edies as they deem essentially necessary to give effi- 
ciency to our schools, and a mg to the human mind 
divine, knowledge ; knowledge of the revealed will 
and hysical laws of our Creator, and enable the 
poe of this State to discharge the high duties, on 
the faithful and intelligent performance of which, 
depends the permanence of our political institutions. 
e incompetence of school-inasters, has been a 
standing remark almost from time immemorial. Is 
this evil entailed upon the human race, or does it ad- 
mit of aremedy? As well might it be asked, can 
discipline be introduced into a disorderly army ?— 
Can rant officers be made intelligent officers ?— 
This has been accomplished, and from motives far 
less patriotic than the diffusion of popular instruction. 
If it is necessary, as no doubt it is, that the offi- 
cers and men of an army be called together, as at 
Trenton the pest season, for exercise and mutual in- 
struction, there appears nothing mysterious in suppo- 
sing establishments for the education of teachers, 
normal schools, essential for the instruction of an 
army of 10,000 driJl sergeants. How these 10,000 
men at wages a little above the price of common la- 
bor, can be rendered fit instructors, can be made ca- 
pable of imparting moral, physical and intellectual 
instruction, without first receiving moral, physical 
and intellectual instruction themselves, seems a little 
difficult to imagine. However glaring this absurdity 
it is recognized by the school system ; it is practised 





under the school system. It is true that the normal 
schools will cost money. So, too, the discipline and 
instruction of an army cost money. Railroads and 
canals cost money. Various accommodations: to 
trade and commerce also cost money. To expect 
that the preparation of 10,000 teachers without a 
premium under some form, without the expenditure 
of money, or to expect an improved education of the 
youth of the State, without more competent instruc- 
tors, is an idle delusion. May it not be fairly asked, 
what more worthy object of expenditure than the 
moral, social and intellectual improvement of the 
human family of the State of New-York ? 


On the subject of normal schools, your committee 
concur in the sentiments of a memorial to the Legis- 
lature in 1837, and give an extract from the memorial. 

“ Your memorialists further submit to the consid- 
eration of your honorable body, the propriety of es- 
tablishing in each county a normal school, for the 
gratuitous instruction of schoolmasters. The ex- 
pense to be defrayed equally by the respective boards 
of supervisors and by the State. The average num- 
ber of school districts in each county does not vary 
far from two hundred, and it is believed that the 
teachers in each of these districts would be greatly 
benefitted by passing a given period in a pattern | 
school. 

* Your memorialists respectfully submit that it is 
in vain to expect any great and permanent improve- 
ment in our schools, without more competent in- 
structors. The residence in each county of a scien- 
tific and well-educated instructor, such as it is pre- 
sumed will be called to preside in the normal schools, 
would be attended with great and diffusive benefit.— 
These schools woukd become centres from which 
science would radiate over the respective counties. 
A knowledge of scientific principles is essential to 
the successful prosecution of every department of | 
business. And your memorialists humbly suggesty 
that knowledge and scientific principles must have a 
local habitation, and a legal settlement in each county, 
with a view to the gradual instruction of the mass of 
the people, before this State can attain its high des- 
tinies.” 

Your committee betieve that it is impossible to im- 
prove the schools of this State, without placing them 
under some modification of government which will 
insure obedience on the part of trustees of districts 
to such regulations as are necessary and essential to 
all well conducted:schools. regulati 
waeeerIac wit fey wrasse pruy . = 
stead of turning fromthe education of the masses as 
low and ignoble, must look to the moral and intellec- 
tual improvement of the people atlarge. The masses 
of all nations must be made capable by education, of 
self-government, or be governed by military foree.— 
Legislation must dare to regulate schools, as a wise 
parent regulates his household. It must disregard 
the clamor of ignorant parents, and the evanescent 
popularity which results sa? carer their cupid- 
ity. There is no intrinsic difficulty in this subject ; 
clsient teachers can be trained, and it matters not 
at what expense. The evils of incompetent instruc- 
tors will give way before patient and paternal legis- 
lation. Judging from the past, whether this patient 
legislation can be pom your committee will not 
hazard an opinion. Probably, when in the course of 
time, enlightened public opinion shall demand that 
the funds of the people shall be judiciously and pru- 
dently, and intelligently applied to the moral and in- 
tellectnal education of the youth of this State, this 
boon, diffused education, like the restoration of his 
native rights to man from the feudal grasp, will be 
tardily granted. 


Next to the evil of incompetent masters comes the 
miserable practice of admitting the introduction of 
class-books of every grade and description of char- 
acter. Schools containing thirty or forty scholars, 
are divided in fifteen or twenty different classes, be- 
cause suitable class-books are not furnished, and 
frequently there is only one book to half a dozen 
scholars. This practice of teaching*by books of all 
grades of character, has been known to the members 
of the Legislature for many years. The enlightened 
predecessor of the present Superintendent, and the 
friends of common schools, have protested against 
the practice again and again. Still, no effective mea- 
sures have been adopted. The evil has long been 
well known, but there has been wanting firmness and 
decision of character in some department to remedy 
it. It is wasting time to show the absurdity of this 
practice. It would not be permitted for a day in our 
colleges and higher seminaries. Why should it be 
permitted in ourcommon schools? Your committee 
forbear to answer the question. Our colleges are 





uider the government of their respective faculties.— 
Qhr common schools are under the government of 
laws prescribed by the Legislature. 


Your committee entertain a confident opinion that 
tle class-books of the common schools ought to be 
wiform throughout the State, but to bring about this 
great change immediately, woufd be attended with 
much difficulty. It would be opposed by many con- 
ficting interests, and the expediency of its imme- 
dite enforcement is perhaps somewhat doubtful. A 
gndual change would be attended with far less sac- 
riice of vested capital, and will probably be more 
cynformable fo public opinion. According to our 
resent school system, we have an army of half a 
nillion of youths without any immediate efficient 
yower, or efficient regulation, between the com- 
mander-in-chief and the drill sergeants. Your com- 
nittee believe that the system imperatively requires 
that provision be made by law for the appointment 
of a county superintendent, or what — be pref- 
erable, a county board of education, to be liberally 
paid, whose duty it shall be made, and the exercise 
o! the duty exacted, to prescribe class-books for the 
respective counties. e beneficial effects of uni- 
ferm school-books will be instantly felt and acknow- 
ledged, and perhaps advantages will result from 
county instead of State uniformity. To decide on 
the merit of class-books, will be in many cases ex- 
tremely difficult, and conflict with powerful influ- 
ences, and as different boards will no doubt come to 
diferent decisions, the merit of different works will 
be tested, and compared by their introduction into 
diferent counties. Still, if in the present chaotic 
state of our schools, it is thought that neither State 
nor County uniformity can at present be attained, 
that either of them is too broad a move for a first 
step, your committee concur in advising town uni- 
formity as absolutely indispensable. They respect- 
fully suggest that to visit schools under the authority 
of the Superintendent, until power is vested in some 
individual or board to require the class-books in all 
the districts in each town to be uniform, is an idle 
waste of labor. It is difficult to explain why an im- 

rovement so level to the apprehensions of all, should 
Se beem so long delayed. Neither the ignorance 
of parents, nor legislative apathy in relation to com- 
mon schools, will sufficiently account for it. The 
first complaint and the last complaint of the school- 
master which greets a visiter in every Gutaan, Se 
diy time, Pe Re HF Lo Nie Lercrest ‘tials ; 
my scholars are not advancing, from the simple want 
of uniform class-books.” A moment’s attention will 
convince any one ‘hat this:object is only attainable 
by legislative provisions. It is obvious that it is 
quite impossible for ignorant parents, and intelligent 
parents, for eareless guardians and masters to unite 
in the purchase of similar books. Their opinions in 
each case are probably derived from a book-seller or 
an author. aran author’s runner, or from some other 
source equally liable to be biased by selfish consid- 
eration. In many eases probably economy decides 
instead of author or author’s runner. The continu- 
ance of this practice is too monstrous to be permit- 
ted. Your committee are not aware of a single in- 
stance where the town boards of inspectors have 
acted on thisisubject, or of.a single common school 
in the county where the books are uniform. 


Judging from past experience and the present state 
of our schools, to expect concerted, intelligent and 
energetic action from our town boards of inspectors, 
is «fatal delusion. The mistake consists in confi- 
ding to ignorant boards, the supervision of matters 
they are incompetent to supervise ; to correct delin- 
quencies which, perhaps, they themselves have caused 
or participated in. Had these boards been compe- 
tent, our schools would have, years ago, assumed a 
diffrent character under all the defects of our school 
sysem, Your committee respectfully represent that 
this farce of instruction, called common school edu- 
caton, by schools without supervision, by incompe- 
ten: teachers, by every variety of bocks, and with- 
outbooks, im houses unfurnished and unfit for use, 
whch may be witnessed in three-fourths of the com- 
moi schools of this State, imperatively demands the 
inteposition of the honorable the Legislature. To 
expect that enlightened legislators or enlightened 
citiens, will grow out of shantee institutions of this 
kinl, is to expect that corn will grow from a sterile 
rock. «By a law ef our Creator, corn will partake 
of he quality of the soil from which it grows. 

Your committee, from an unwillingness to extend 
this report too far, have omitted many topics inti- 
matly connected with our common schools. It 
seens indispensable that there should be in every 
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county authority to coerce obedience and conformity 
to the provisions of the Act ‘‘to regulate Commm 
Schools,” after its revision, wita the right of apped 
to the Superintendent. At present, cases of greate | 
or less delinquency are innumerable; they are cor- } 
tinued from year to year, and yearly, like bad hab | 
its, gain strength by their continuance. Instance 
have come to the notice of your committee, in 
wealthy districts, where the school-house was net 
worth twenty dollars, and devoid of every conver- 
ience and accommodation, and where schools have 
been omitted for a year at a time from the neglect of 
the trustees, the leading inhabitants of course acqu- 
escing in the neglect, and thereby reducing ther 
taxes. 

If there were an authorized individual or board ia 
each county, to call on, under mild penalties, the 
delinquent districts, of whatever character the delin- 
quencies might be, or if the delinquent districts were 
exposed by a half yearly or yearly report published 
in each country, public opinion would go far to cor- 
rect these besetting sins of careless districts. 

There is but one opinion as to the beneficial effects 
of school district libraries. ‘The results of these libra- 
ries are certain ; they will become more and more man- 
ifest yearly. Lads, whose minds have been enriched 
by reading one or two hundred volumes, will, ina 
few years, give new tone and energy to our school 
districts. There are 169 school districts in the coun- 
ty, of which 104 districts are supplied with libraries ; 
proofs of the unfitness of ignorant trustees to select 
their libraries from bookstores or travelling book- 
pedlars, have occurred in several districts. In one 
case, the library was kept at the house of a selfish 
trustee, and the teacher and scholars were ignorant 
of its existence. These evils call for more energetic 
supervision. 

e lay members of your committee bear willing 
testimony to the cordial and intelligent aid rendered 
by the Rev. Clergy of different denominations, who 
were appointed members of the board of visiters for 
the county. The service of the Rev. Clergy in im- 
proving our common schools, will be of great im- 
portance, and it is confidently believed that those 
services will be cheerfully rendered. 

Your committee take great pleasure in remarking, 
that amidst the barren wastes they have had to ex- 
plore, they have examined some schools, generally 
some in each town, which do great credit to the 


rustaca tesshana. fa of H 
a respectable scientific attainments ne Utes hy 
achools referred to, conclusively show the incalcula- 
ble importance of this great State institution of com- 
mon schools. ‘To render certain the progressive ad- 











vance of the people at large, in civilization, and the 

rapid moral, social and intellectual improvement of | 

the youth of this State, the attention of the honor- | 

able the Legislature to a thorough reform of the | 

school system, seems indispensable. 
James WapsworTH, ALEXANDER BLAIKIE, | 

Srras C. Brown, 

E. Camp, 

I. W. MERRILL, 

J, E. Tompkins, 

Visiters, 


Joun Dopce, 

R. SLEEPER, 

Wm. J. HaMILTon, 
W. H. Smiru, 





Frora the M assachusetts ‘School Journal. 
VALUE AND NECESSITY OF EDUCATION. 


« From an inherent cause, different opinions will | 
always be entertained of the value of education, by 
different men. Those who think most correctly uy- 
on the subject, will still think differently ; and this | 
difference will be measured by the difference hn | 
their respective powers of comprehension and fore- | 
thought. Being infinite in importance, the only 
question can be, who approximates nearest in hs | 
computation of its worth. Its value will be rated ty | 
each, just as highly as he can think. 

“The necessity of education, who can doubt? | 
The average length of human life is supposed to bs | 
between thirty and forty years. How many effort 
are to be put forth, how many and various relation 
to be filled, how many duties to be performed, withnh | 
that brief period of time! How ignorant of all thee | 
efforts, relations, and duties, are the early years ¢ | 


. . . > *, m Pr | * ; 
infancy ! The human being is less endowed with it | led to think, to examine, and to inquire, and will | committed by God. 


stincts for his guidance, than the lower orders of at- | 
imated creation. Consider, then, his condition whe | 
first ushered into life. ‘ 
verse of relations, each one of which will prove: | 
blessing or a curse, just according to the positia 
which he may sustain towards it; and yet, in regal | 
to all these relations, it is to him a universe of dark 

ness. All his faculties and powers are susceptible ¢ 


blessings innumerable and inexhaustible will be lav- 
ished upon him. But all his powers and faculties 
are also liable to a wrong direction and control ; and 

obedient to them, he becomes a living wound, and 
the universe of encompassing relations presses upon 
him only to torturehim. And yet, into this universe 
of opportunities for happiness on the one hand, and 
of dangers and temptations on the other, he is brought 
without any knowledge whither he should go or what 
he should do, by what means he shall secure happi- 
ness oravert misery. To leave such a being physi- 
cally alone, that is, to refuse to provide nourishment, 
raiment, protection against the seasons and the ele- 
ments, would be to ensure his destruction. But such 
abandonment would be mercy, compzred with leaving 
him alone intellectually and morally. Nor is it gui- 
dance merely that he needs; for his guides will soon 
be removed in the course of nature, when he will be 
left with the dreadful heritage only of an enlarged 
consciousness of wants, with equal inability to sup- 
ply them; with capabilities of suffering immensely 
multiplied and magnified, without knowledge of an- 
tidoteor remedy. Before, then, his natural protec- 
tors, and guardians, and teachers are removed, they 
will leave their work undone, if he have not been 
prepared to protect, and guide, and teach himself.— 
Nay, if the generation that is, do not raise above their 
own level the generation that is to be, the race must 
remain stationary, and the sublime law of human 
progression be defeated. 


PRACTICAL LESSON. 
OBJEcTs. 


[In the ‘ Lectures to Female Teachers on School- 
keeping,’ by Mr. S. R. Hall, we find several excel- 
lent plans suggested for calling into exercise the 
thinking powers of children, among which is the 
following. ] 

The teacher holding in her hand the fragment of a 
stone asks—Children, do you see what I have in m 
hand? C. Nothing but a piece of stone. 7. Well, 
what do you suppose i am going to do with it? Ist 
C. Idon’t know. 2d C. Talk to us about it. 3d 
C. Tell us to think about it. TJ. Can any one of 
you think of anything to say about it? [A pause. ] 
T. Who made it? C. God. made it; for he made 
everything. TJ. Did he make it for any purpose? 
C. He di i 





is invain. TJ. Canyou 
m Swweo are applied? Wack 
one who can think of anything may me. C. To 


make walls.—To make door-steps.—Houses are un- 
derpinned with stones.—Do not people pave streets 
with stones ?—I have seen a house made of stones. 
T. Anything else?—Think. C. Mill-stones to grind 
corn and wheat with.—I went over a bridge once 
that was made of stones. J. Can any one think of 
anything else? C. Hearths are sometimes made of 
stones. Jambs are also made of marble, which is 
one kind of stone. 7. Who can think of anything 
else for which stones are useful? C. I remember of 
reading that Bunker Hill Monument is made of stone. 

The teacher may ask the questions several times ; 
and when no one can think of any other, she may 
explain the mode of obtaining lime from stone— 
the value of plaster stone as manure, &c. 

At another time she holds up a nail and asks— 
What is this, children? C. A nail. 7. What is it 
made of? C. Iron. TJ. Can you tell me where iron 
comes from—does it grow, as trees do? .C. No, it is 
obtained from the ground. TZ. Can you think of 
anything else that is made out of iron? C. Yes—a 
knife, a chain, an axe, a crane, a hoe, a part of 
ploughs and harrows. T. Can you think of any- 
thing else? C. Yes—the stoveis madeof iron. T. 
Can you think of anything else? C. Yes—a horse 
shoe. 7. Anything else? 

When the teacher has elicited every answer that 
can be given by the children, she varies her ques- 
tions, and inquires whether it is very useful, wheth- 
er people could live in civilized society without it, 
or whether iron or copper is more useful. The con- 
clusions they will bg able to form will be generally 
found correct. The chief benefit of this course is, 
the exercise of mind it gives to children. They are 


thus be led to form habits of reflection. 
A knife, book, pen, piece of glass, watc 


exercise will always receive attention. 

The course may be varied by proposing questions 
like the following. Can any child mention anything 
that is great? Why is —— great? Whowill men- 
tion something that is good? Why is —— ? 


valuable? Can you mention anything that is beau- 
tiful? Why is it beautiful? Tell me of something 
that is mean, unkind, cowardly, wicked, virtuous, 
benevolent, lovely, praiseworthy, &c. &c. In giving 
answers to these questions, children will often dis- 
cover reflection surprising to any one who has never 
made the — 

_ If it is asked, how much time should be occupied 
in lessons of this character? This must be deter- 
mined by circumstances. In every primary school, 
however, some part of both the morning and after- 
noon ought to be thus occupied. 





SELF CULTURE. 
DR. CHANNING. 


“T do not look on a human being asa machine, 
made to be kept in action by a foreign force, to ac- 
complish an unvarying succession of motions, to do 
a fixed amount of con, and then to fall to pieces at 
death, but as a being of free spiritual powers ; and I 
place little value on any culture, but that which aims 
to bring out these and to give them perpetual imputse 
and expansion. I am aware, that this view is far 
from being universal. ‘The common notion has been, 
that the mass of the people need no other culture 
than is necessary to fit them for their various trades ; 
and though this error is passing away, it is far from 
being exploded. But the ground of a man’s culture 
lies in his nature, not in his calling. His powers are 
to be unfolded on account of their inherent dignity, 
not their outward direction. He is to be educated, 
because he is a man, not because he is to make shoes, 
nails, or pins. A trade is plainly not the great end 
of his being, for his mind cannot be shut up in it; 
his force of thought cannot be exhausted on it. He 
has faculties to which it gives no action, and deep 
wants it cannot answes. Poems, and systems of 
theology and philosophy, which have made some 
noise in the world, have been aunt at the work- 
bench and amidst the toils of the field. How often, 
when the arms are mechanically plying a trade, does 
the mind, lost in reverie or day dreams, escape to the 
ends of the earth! How often does the pious heart 
of woman mingle the greatest of all thoughts, that of 
God, with household drudgery! Undoubtedly a man 
is to perfect himself in his trade, for by it he is te 
earn his bread and to serve the community. But 
tread or subsistence is not his highest good ; for if it 
swere_hjg. lat would be harder than that of the infe- 
rior annals, for whom nature spreads a table and 
weaves a wardrobe, without a care of their own.— 
Nor was he made chiefly to minister to the wants of 
the community. A rational, moral being cannot, with- 
out infinite wrong, be converted into a mere instru- 
ment of others’ gratification. He ‘is necessarily an 
end, not a means. A mind, in which are sown the 
seeds of wisdom, disinterestedness, firmness of pur- 
pose, and piety, is worth more than all the outward 
material interests of a world. It exists for itself, for 
its own perfection, and must not be enslaved to its 
own or others’ animal wants. You tell me, that a 
liberal culture is needed for men who are to fill hi 
stations, but xot for such as are doomed to vulgar la- 
bor, I answer, that Man is a greater name than 
President or King. Truth and goodness are equally 
precious, in whatever sphere they are found. Be- 
sides, men of all conditions sustain equally the rela- 
tions, which gave birth to the highest virtues and de- 
mand the highest powers. The laborer is not a mere 
laporer. He has close, tender, responsible connec- 
tions with God and his fellow creatures. He is a 
son, husband, father, friend and Christian. He be- 
wes. 4 to a home, a country, a church, a race; and is 
such a man to be cultivated only for a trade? Was 
he not sent into the world fora great work? ‘To edu- 
cate a child perfectly requires profounder thought, 
| greater wisdom, than to govern a state; and for this 
plain reason, that the interests and wants of the Jatter 
are more superficial, coarser, and more obvious, than 
the spiritual capacities, the growth of thoaght and 
feeling, and the subtle laws of the mind, which must 
all be studied and comprehended, before the work of 
education can be thoroughly performed; and yet to 
| all conditions this greatest work on earth is equally 
What plainer proof do we need 
n dreamed of, 











that a higher culture, than has yet 


Gene. | * needed by our whole race.” 
He is encompassed by aun- | stick, &¢., may be used in the same manner, and the 
| 13> Our readers will be gratified to learn that the 





valuable article on the Fine Arts, from the eloquent 
pen of Dr. Porrer, is but the first of a series of 
communications which will add much to the interest 


: ; y good 
a right direction and control, andif obedient tothen,! Mention something that is valuable. Why is —— ‘ and usefulness of our Journal. 
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PESTALOZZI. 


The following concise account of the various meth- 
ods of'teaching, so successfully employed by the great 
Pestalozzi, is drawn from his life by E. Biber; a 
work abounding with valuable suggestions, and wor- 
thy of the careful examination of every teacher. We 
do not suppose that all these processes of instruction 
will be approved and adopted by any teacher, but 
surely every one anxious to elevate his profession, 
will cheerfully engraft on his own system whatever 
will improve a part without disordering and impair- 
ing the effect of the whole. We are aware that no 
one method can be the best for all teachers, but unless 
the profession is prepared to say with Dr. Johnson, 
‘that nothing more is to be learned on this subject,” 
they will gladly try plans that have been tested, adopt- 
ed and approved by more than a quarter of a century’s 
experience in many of the best institutions in Europe 
and America. We will begin with Pestalozzi’s 
method of 

USING THE SLATE. 


The slate may be made one of the most interesting 
and useful means of instruction, occupying the young 
during the intervals between the lessons, with exer- 
cises that may be adapted to all ages and capacities. 
Let us first consider its use in teaching spelling and 
writing. - 

Give the young child a short word printed on its 
slate in large characters: for instance, 

HAT, 
and after this, place in a line underneath the leading 
points of the different letters, one by one, thus : 


leaving the child to fill up the intervening spaces.— 
This exercise carried through a few of thé earlier 
spelling series, in which each additional word con- 
tains only one new letter, soon familiarizes with the 
forms of the different letters, so that after some time 
he may be left to put the dots himself ; and lastly, to 
form the characters without dots. After this intro- 
duction to the art of writing, which we have found 
also the most efficient way of teaching reading, we 
have never experienced the least difficulty in super- 
adding the use of the written character, or inducing 
a familiar acquaintance with the small printed type. 
Nor is this the only exercise in which the child 
should at this period of his education be called upon 
to draw lines between given dots; let him also in 
this way measure and compare their distances, rela- 

tive positions and proportions, and in this manner, 
“ writing becomes a sort of linear drawing. Thus the 
formation of letters will be greatly facilitated, and 
the most of that time saved which children spend in 
correcting bad habits, contracted during a long period 
of bad writing. Beside in this manner great ease and 
freedom is given to the hand by cultivating the power 
of drawing a great variety of forms. 

Pestalozzi remarks on this subject, that “ writing 
as well as drawing ought to be practised at first on 
the slate ; for the child learns to handle the pencil 
neatly and correctly at a much earlier period than 
the pen. The use of the slate has, moreover, this 
advantage, that whatever may be wrong can easily 
be effaced and corrected ; whereas on the paper where 
this is impossible, one ill-shaped letter generally 
leads to another. Hence it is that in looking over 
the pages of a copy-book we find so frequently lines 
in which a regular progression of bad writing can be 
traced from the beginning to the end. 








Another and a very essential advantage seems to 
me to be this: that on the slate the child effaces even 
that which is well done at the end of the lesson.— 
The importance of this point will be felt when we 
consider the great value of modesty, and the immense 
injury which the child suffers in a moral point of 
view, from being led or permitted to make the work 
of his hands an object of vain display.” > 

We now would show the use of the slate in open- 
ing the way to the study of language, by which the 
child is to be led on to the great object of educa- 
tion—perfect clearness of ideas. The first step of | 
this instruction is to teach the child to speak cor- 
rectly, not by learned rules, but by simple model 
sentences. The following are a few examples, which 
the child may be taught to repeat or write on the 
slate according to his proficiency : 

Papa is kind. 
The butterfly is pretty. 
The pine is tall. 

The child then should be asked, who else is kind ? 
What else is pretty? Whatelse is tall? What else 
is papa~the butterfly—the pine? &c. &c. 

The following are specimens of other exercises of 
the same kind : 

Who, or what, are what ? 
Tigers are ferocious. 
Roots are crooked, &c. 
Who, or what, has what ? 
The lion has strength. 
The man has understanding, &c. 
Who wishes what ? 
The creditor wishes to be paid. 
The boy wishes to play. 
Who wish what ? 
Sensible people wish what is proper. 
Foolish people wish all they fancy. 
Children wish to play. 
Who can what ? 


Tue Note waw wv iassy COL. ~ 
Tailors can stitch, &c. 

Who, or what, must what 2 
The bird must eat. 
To-morrow must come. 
The weather must change. 
Hailstones must fall. 


“In this manner,” says Pestalozzi, “I continue 
these exercises, both in the singular and plural, 
through the whole round of declensions and conju- 
gations. With especial reference to the verb, I con- 
tinue as follows :—First I form the simple connexion 
between the verb and object: 

Attend to the teacher’s words. 
Cut the stick, &c. 

Next, I add a subject. Attend. I attend to, &c. 
my duty, to my work—welfare. A person who does 
not attend to any thing, is inattentive. Inattention 
is the cause of many evils, &c. 

(We shall continue this subject in our next.) 


THE CELEBRATION AT CARYVILLE. 

We with much pleasure copy from the Batavia 
Times the following imteresting remarks on one of 
the most memorable events in the history of Western 
New-York. Give to teaching the dignity and im- 
portance of a profession,—show that we believe the 
mind to deserve as wise care as the body, and the 
people will not much longer dwarf the understand- 
ing and degrade the sentiments of their children by 
entrusting them to hirelings. The Common School 
Teacher must take his place beside the Clergyman, 
in the respect, confidence and love of the people, or 
there is little hope for our country.—We regret that 
we have not space to give the description of the cere- 














monies of the day, We can only add that the Ora- | 
tion by the Rev. Mr. BeEcHER, and the Address by ' 


the Rev. James A. Boies, » were listened to with 
dep interest. Seed was sown in good ground, and 
its fruit we trust will bless generations unborn. 


The Fourth was eins observed at Cary- 
vile, by the laying of the corner-stone of the Cary 
C)LLEGIATE SEMINARY, which was done with all: 
bditting honors. It has already been announced to 
ow readers that the design of this Institution is the 
edication of Common School Teachers.. A noble 
aid magnificent object, and one we hope to see fully 


| cmsummated. The education of the youth of our 


ceuntry is a subject which should interest and call 
fath the best energies of all who venerate its noble: 
character and are desirous to perpetuate its glorious 
institutions. And in no other way can this be more 

‘ectually done than by renovating and purifying our 

tem of Common Schools—place it upon a basis 
that shall be firm and seaniaaiing, Let those who 
minister to the intellectual appetite of the rising gen- 
eration, be men of character—of strict moral integ- 
rity—let his standing in society, his moral princi- 
ples, be as much the subject of inquiry, on hireing a 
teacher of youth, as his qualifications, and let both 
be of a high order. When this is done, our Common 
Schools will assume that elevated rank among the 
means of learning in our country, which their great 
and growing importance entitles them to—for it is in 
them, that our —_ imbibe those principles, and 
form that line of character, which is to render them 
omaments to society, or outcasts on the ocean of 
vice and immorality—that they are in fact, the mur- 
series of freemen, and the cradle of morality! In view 
of the vast benefits to arise from their judicious man- 

ement, can any one be found among us, so lost to 
his duties as a moral and accountable agent, as to af- 
fet a contempt for these unassuming agents in the 
formation of our intellectual and moral character as 
anation? We know it has become fashionable of 
late to do so—and we will not deny but what there 
may have been, in some cases, occasion for it—but 
it is to obviate this, to do away the occasion for such 
an opinion, that an effort is now making in behalf of 
our Common Schools—a desire to elevate the stand- 
ard of these important auxiliaries in the cause of 
education ; and no man, no matter what may be his 
condition in life, who views these subjects aright, 
will, or ought to, hesitate for a moment, in deciding 
on which side to array himself. 





x=” No. 2, on Morar Currure, is mislaid: we 
hope to recover it. 
3x3 We regret that the Communication on the 


subject of Normat Scnoors came too late for this 
number. 
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THE FINE ARTS AS A BRANCH OF EDUCA- 
TION. 

It is proposed, in this essay, to offer a few remarks 
on the claims whieh the Fine Arts have to our re- 
gard, and also, on the place which they ought to oc- 
cupy in a well arranged and liberal system of public 
instruction. 

The first object of all culture or education, is to 
develope our intellectual and moral nature. Hence, in 
selecting branches of study for the young, and books 
te be read by those of every age, we should have re- 
spect to the cultivation of every faculty and suscepti- 
blity of the mind. Among these, imagination and 
tiste hold a high place. 

By imagination, we either create, from materials 
finished by memory, new combinations, or we in- 
trpret such combinations, real or imaginary, as are 
@scribed to us by others. For example; when we 
vent a story to amuse or interest a child, we exer- 
dse the «tive power of imagination. 
ents ai sters are invented, or imagined, by 
binging wwe; arious elements furnished by ex- 
jerience or reading, and so grouping them, as to ful- 
il some conception previously formed in our own 
ninds. The child, in listening to and apprehending 
he story, exercises the interpreting power referred 
o. The value of such inventions depends, of course, 
m their vividness and truth, and on the moral they 
sonvey. If clearly and strongly conceived, and fram- 
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ed so as to correspond with nature and probability, and 
with the dictates of enlightened conscience, they 
may serve, as was the case with the parables of Christ, 
to invest wisdom and virtue with new charms. 

In poetry and fiction, the creations of imagination 
are set forth by means of language; in music, by 
means of sounds; in sculpture, by means of visible 
forms in masses; in painting, by means of colors 
and forms, delineated on a plain surface. To render 
such creations permanent sources of pleasure and 
improvement, they must pass under the supervision 
of another faculty of the soul, called taste. By this 
faculty we judge how far any combination conforms 
to the laws of beauty and excellence, and how well 
adapted it may be to the particular object in view — 
The object of the great artist in any department, is 
to produce such a work as will, within certain limits, 
embody all possible beauty, while it excludes every 
defect. By thus presenting to the mind a whole, not 
only more perfect than any seen in nature, but one 
as perfect as can be conceived, he would secure 
through all future time, the admiration of men, while 
he contributes to their enjoyment and improvement. 
The taste which the artist employs in conceiving and 
constructing his work, the spectator must apply to 
the examination of it. In proportion as he does 
this, his power of discriminating between beauties 
and defects, will improve, and the pleasure he de- 
rives from nature and art be heightened. 

The faculties to which we have now referred, and 
to which the Fine Arts owe their existence, belong 
toallmen. They subserve a most important purpose 
in the economy of life. To children, the creations 
of fancy, or imagination, are a principal source both 
of pleasure and activity. In youth, this faculty in- 
spires ardour and generosity of purpose, and through 
life men are stimulated to exertion by the promises 
with which it clothes the future, and by that ire- 
pressible yearning after a higher excellence to which 
it gives birthe It must bo evident ta avery one, then, 
that much of our happiness and dignity will depend 
on the direction given to these faculties by culture. 
If allied to virtue, and placed under the guidance of 
reason, they will become fruitful sources of enjoy- 
ment, and will contribute most efficiently to our in- 
tellectual and moral progress. But, on the other 
hand, they become equally efficient in inducing 
wretchedness and corruption, where they usurp the 
place which belongs to reason, and form an alliance 
with our vicious or malignant propensities. Hence 
the vast importance of providing for their proper de- 
velopement. 

The Fine Arts affords one means to this end. In 
studying the works of masters in any art, we substi- 
tute regular efforts of imagination for those wild and 
eccentric movements to which it is so prone, and thus 
we gain control overit. Instead of surrendering our 
minds to its guidance, and wasting on its dreams the 
time which ought tobe given to duty or improve- 
ment, we learn to subordinate it to specific ends.— 
In this way, too, our conceptions of beauty and sub- 
limity are enlarged and perfected. Taste is refined, 
the soul learns to breathe freely in an atmosphere 
above the world, and yet not so remote but that it 
can return refreshed and invigorated to meet the 
claims of life. An innocent and elegant resouree is 
thus provided against seasons of leisure and recrea- 
tion. We close the avenues through which many 
gross temptations assail the heart, and remedy in part 
the disproportioned developement of our powers, 
which is occasioned by our profession, or by the 
spirit of the age. 

In our country there is special occasion for this 


kind of culture. Oursocial condition is such, that | forming habits of indulgence, decline surrendering 
intelligence and activity are awakened toa degree! their pleasures, when they are offered no substitute. 


| that the civilization of any people must be estimated 


unparalleled in history. Hitherto, however, they have 
been directed principally to the developement of our 
physical resources, or to politics. Imagination has 
been employed on dreams of a golden prosperity for 
the individual, or on visions of a national greatness 
which was to be the wonder of the world. Every 
thing has been measured by the standard of palpable 
utility, and whatever would not tend to swell the 
credit side of the balance sheet, or add to repu- 
tation and influence, has been held of little account. 
The essential dignity of the mind, and its indepen- 
dence on the outward world, have been lost sight of. 
We have regarded ourselves too much as cyphers, 
without intrinsic value, and dependent for our con- 
sideration and importance on position or property— 
on connection with the state, or on relation to a par- 
ty. May not the arts contribute to recall us toa 
sense of our proper worth? By affording to imagin- 
ation a more tranquil and elevating employment, may 
they not serve, also, to allay in some degree, the ex- 
cessive fervour of our activity ; and thereby render 
us more contented and happy. And by cultivating 
amore delicate and refined taste, may they not les- 
sen the rage for display, which is the vice of our 
country ; and contribute to substitute grace of man- 
ner for vulgar pretension, the chaste embellishments 
of art for extravagance in dress and furniture? May 
we not thus learn, too, that there is an utility which 
does not admit of being measured by a material stan- 
dard; that, though the arts called useful minister to 
wants more urgent and obvious than those supplied 
by the Fine Arts, the latter are equally real; and 


| by the relative importance which is assigned to each. 
And, finally, may we not hope that by recalling men 
to a clearer consciousness of their inward powers 
and endowments, they may serve, in some degree, to 
fortify them against the encroachments of society, 
and to save them from a moral and spiritual bondage, 
which ic worse than political servitude. 

In the habits of a people few things have a more 
important influence, for good or evil, than the use 
they make of leisure. Some relief from labor men 








must have—something to vary the monotony of life, 
and restore the mind to a sense of its elasticity. 
this relief be not afforded by innocent and improving 
recreations, it will be sought for in sensual indul- 
gence. In our country it is peculiarly so. The ar- 
dor with which men engage here in business, they 
carry to their pleasures; and, in the absence of high- 
er sources of exhileration, they rush to the gam- 
ing table, and, above all, to the intoxicating cup.— 
The contrast, in this respect, between our people and 
those of countries in which the Fine Arts are gen- 
erally cultivated, is most instructive. Take Ger- 


If | 
ment and dignity, but also to our permanent prosper- 





many forexample. There the people have access to 
ardent spirits as well as wine ; moral restraints are | 
not more powerful than with us; and yet, in many | 
provinces, drunkenness is almost unknown. It will | 
not be easy to find an explanation of this fact, ex- | 
cept in the prevalence throughout the same provin- | 


| 


been developed by culture; and in which all the peo- 


tible resource. Efforts to avert the progress of in- 











| which men, when at leisure, always require. If the 
| mind of the reclaimed drunkard be left to brood over 
vacancy, we must net be surprised that he returns to 
his cup; nor must we wonder, that so many who are 





| a mode of pleasurable gratification. 


ces, of a taste for music and other arts, which has | 





In order to effect a lasting change in the habits of the 
people, we must raise and purify theirtastes, Hence 
the importance of libraries, of associations for mu- 
tual improvement, and of every institution which 
proposes the diffusion of knowledge. The Fine 
Arts, however, have one advantage which can hardly 
be claimed for books. As things now stand, each 
one selects such book as gratifies his own taste, or as 
may be thrown in his way by chance, or by the de- 
sign of others. The consequence is, that the reading 
of many men only contributes to strengthen their 
lower propensities. This can hardly be the case 
with the Fine Arts. Their productions are more lim- 
ited in their range, and are exposed to more general 
scrutiny. Among a people, too, who have such no- 
tions of decorum as prevail with us, these arts can 
hardly venture to appeal openly and directly to ou 
worst passions. 

There is another benefit to be anticipated in our 
country from the cultivation of a taste for the arts, 
to whichI will advert in this connection. Foreign 
travellers have complained of the American people, 
that they rarely have leisure, and that, when they 
have, they know not how to enjoy it. There is some 
truth in the remark. We are eminently a working 
people. Part of this industry results no doubt from 
our condition ; and from the powerful incitements to 
enterprise, afforded by a young and prosperous coun- 
try. Part of it, however, seems to result from impa- 
tience of rest. Nota few of the rash adventures and 
ruinous speculations by which we have distinguished 
ourselves of late, had their origin in love of excite- 
ment, and in aversion to being without occupation. 
A partial remedy for this evil might be found by dif- 
fusing a taste for the elegant and ornamental arts.— 
These arts would furnish that moderate and agreea- 
ble excitement which is so desirable in the intervals 
of labor. They would tranquilize in some degree 
minds which have been agitated by business, and 
would dispose them to seek more frequent relief from 
its cares, and to plunge with less haste into new, and 
hazardous, and anxious undertakings. They would 
teach us all, that there is a time for rest and refresh- 
ment as well as for exertion ; and that the one may 
conduce as well as the other, not only to our enjoy- 


ity in business. [To be continued. 


READING. 

“If I were to pray for a taste which should stand 
me in stead under every variety of circumstances, 
and be a source of happiness and cheerfulness to me 
through life, and a shield against its ills, however 
things —_ go amiss and the world frown-upon me, 
it would be a taste for reading. I speak of it, of 
course, only as a worldly advantage, and not in the 
slightest degree superseding or derogating from the 
higher office and surer and stronger panoply of reli- 
gious principles; but as a taste, an instrument, and 
Give aman this 
e means of gratifying it, and you can 





taste and 


| hardly fail of making him a happy man, unless in- 


deed you put into his hands a most perverse selec- 
tion of books. You place him in contact with the 
best society in every period of history, with the wi- 
sest, the wittiest, with the tenderest, the bravest, and 
the purest characters which have adorned humanity. 


| You make him a denizen of all nations, a cotempo- 
ple, from the highest tothe lowest, find an inexhaus- | rary of all 
| him 
| . 
temperance are doubtless necessary, and eminently | of associatin: 
worthy of encouragement. But, to be permanently | 


useful, they should be coupled with measures to sup- 
| ply, from higher and purer sources, the exhileration | 


s. The world has been created for 
It is hardly possible but his character should 
take a higher and better tone from the constant habit 
with a class of thinkers, to say the 
least of it, above the ave of humanity. It is 
morally impossible, but that the manners should take 
a tinge of good-breeding and civilization from hav- 
ing constantly before one’s eyes the way in which 
the best bred and the best informed men have talked 
and conducted themselves in their intercourse with 
each other. There is a gentle but perfectly irresisti- 
ble coercion in a habit of reading, well directed, over 
the whole tenor of a man’s character and conduct, 
which is not less effectual because it works insensi- 
bly, and because it is really the last thing he dreams of.” 
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MODES OF INSTRUCTION IN COMMON 
SCHOOLS ; 
ADAPTED PARTICULARLY TO SUMMER SCHOOLS. 
: (Conciuped.) 

We have spoken, as if the course to be pursued 
with a pupil, at setting out in the path of knowl- 
eige, was to begin wita the study of letters. The 
best teachers of late, begin with whole words, as 
hand, boo'c, &c., and, waen the pupil has become 
somewhat familiar with the practice of reading 
whole words and simple combinations of words, or 
short seatences, he is required to analyze them, or 
study the letters separately. In case of beginning 
to read whole words, we would depart a little from 
the plan above suggested,—that of writing the les- 





son the pupil is studying; for, though reading whole | these be given out to them, at a certain time, fora 


words, we would still write single letters. 


Taere is one capital exercise, however, for chil- | before they get tired of them, or begin to soil them, 
dren, which may and should accompany the reading | let them be taken away; and we should soon have 


of whole words, asabove. The teacher should pro- 
cure a quantity of the words the pupil is reading, 
and have them ina box, ready for use. 
pose the current lesson of a child consists of 
two words, hand and book. 


kinds, cut from a printed book or newspaper, in large 


type, together with a few others, as man, horse, and | 


cow. 


open, or on a board or bench, and set him to select- 
ing the two words of his lesson, and telling which 
they are, as well as distinguishing one from the other. 
In like manner, if the letters are learned before words, 
the same course may be pursued, in relation to the 
letters. 

_ One admirable exercise, nearly akin to the forego- 
ing, consists in incorporating oe into words.— 
Thus, after a child has made some progress in read- 
ing, whether after the old planor the new, we give 
him a quantity of letters, cut out as above, and allow 
him to combine them into words. 

There is another exercise, beyond this, which may 
pad gon ata very early age. It consists in re- 
quiring the pupils to combine written letters into 
onata te a this _“ however, the written letters 
0 e ve ainly written ; copy slips 1 
be preferable rg A a thing else. if nae yes 
ter, he might learn to combine words. ~A: ex- 
ercise, and a most admirable one for the slate, might 
be that of making and combining figures. Thus, after 
being taught to make 1, 2,3, &e., he might he taught 
how to put together 1 and 2, 1 and 3. 1, and 4, &c., 
and might be taught, also their value, separately and 
combined. 

As the child advances, and becomes able to write 
his lesson in spelling, and to write well and rapidly, 
he may amuse himself, as well as improve his mind, 
in perleline his lessons still more and more. It may 
be questioned, whether any special exercises in wri- 
ting, in the usual way, will be necessary to those 
who are constantly accustomed to the use of slates, 
from the very first. Certain it is, that without them, 
such pupils never fail to write a good hand, as we 
have seen abundantly proved in both common schools, 
and institutions for the deaf and dumb. 

By this method of employing children, more for 
the sake of employing them, than any thing else, we 
thus initiate them into reading, writing, spelling, &c. 
But we have not yet done with the slate exercises. 
The further a child advances, and the more he uses 
his slate, the more he will love to use it, and the 
more may it be made an efficient instrument, in the 
be of his improvement. 

t would require a volume to set forth, in detail, 
all the methods which might be devised, of using a 


slate advantageously, in the business and duties of | should be taken away, when they play with them; 


the Common School. Not that books are to be 
wholly overlooked and despised; byno means. But 
far more may be done by pupils, between the ages of 
three or four and seven or eight years, with nothing 
but slates and pencils, than by all the books in the 
world, without the slates. 





*It is quite convenient for every pupil in school, however 
emall, to have a seat of his own, with a back to it, and a desk 
in front; and esch seat and desk should be independent of, 
and rate from, every other. 

t ‘us not be understond, us disposed to turn all study in- 
to mere play. Far from it. Children should be taught to 
study, in due time; andto study hard. ‘The great point is, 
to lead them along, in such a manner, that they will love 
= py » is, ae —— a. their first 

8, | not play, yet H ¢ ¢ uture ones 
may be voluntary a sareeable. ¥ 


Books, like slates, should be esteemed as favors, 
and should in no case be imposed as punishments, 
nor lessons, as tasks. And yet, as many teachers 
are apt to manage, there is not a child, in a whole 
school, who does not see that his lesson is imposed 
as a task, and the book handed to him to keep him 
out of mischief; or, at least, as an obstacle, to pre- 
vent his doing mischief with so much ease; a clog 





Thus, sup- | \ 
e| teachers and pupils, from substituting slates for 
In this case, he should | books. h M t . 
have a considerable number of words, of those two | and pencils is as nothing, compared with that of 


fter a class have been reading book and hand, of great importance. 
the teacher or monitor may lay a handful of the | habits of soiling and injuring books, and, by 
words we have mentioned before each pupil, on his | quence, of being a 

desk,* if he have one, if not, on some book spread | child, who is slovenly in the 








upon his heels, so cumbersome, that, in traversing 
- + nas of roguery, he must go a little more 
slowly. 

As hing are now managed, it would be a matter 
of the greatest surprise, if little children, at school, 
did not find their lessons irksome, rather than plea- 
sant, and their books a burden, than a source of hap- 
piness. But, let a hungering and thirsting be crea- 
ted for them, in the use of their slates, and then let 


certain time,—five, ten, or twelve, minutes; and then 


far less complaint, than we now do, about dullness 
of apprehension, and a disrelish for study. 
Think of the advantages to be derived to parents, 


In the first place, the expense of the slates 


books. Secondly, they are better pleased with them. 
Thirdly, they give more varied employment,—a point 
Fourthly, they prevent the 
conse- 
with other things; (a 
use of books, will easil 

be so in the use of every thing else, unless the habit 
is counteracted.) Fifthly, a great deal of time is 
saved to the teacher, to be devoted to discipline and 
instruction of the rest of the school. This, alone, is 
worth all the pains which such an innovation upon 
old usages is likely to cost. And lastly, it prevents 
the formation cf a thousand little habits, as those of 
biting the nails, picking the nose, rubbing the eyes, 
shrugging the shoulders, &c. &c. ; habits, which, be- 
ginning as a relief, either from ennui or actual pain, 
gradually become, by repetition, almost invulnerable. 

But there are a few more special uses of the slate, 
in the case of pupils who have become tolerably 
—_ readers; and, with the pencil, ready writers.— 

e must, however, be brief, in our remarks. 

One is, writing and drawing. We have already 
alluded to this subject, as a mepeemployment.-ayd 
to prevent bad habits. “But, rour young pupils 

tthe use’of the pencil, and begin to imitate forms, 

e it ever so roughly, they may not only be employ- 
ed, but iabtpunted 3 and that, too, with some regard to 
system. They may not only be permitted to make 
angles and triangles, squares and circles, but also ir- 
regular ones; and they may be taught to distinguish 
the one from the other, as well as to combine them in 
various ways, beginning with the simplest. 

Again, in regard to circles. One circle may be 
made to represent the sun; another, the moon; an- 
other, the human head ; another, the eye; another, a 
piece of money, a button, a clock-face, a watch, a 
ring, ora plate. Not that acircle line represents | 
any one of these, with exactness, unless it bearing ; 
but because they are bounded by a circular line, 
which the young eye readily detects, before it detects 
much else; because it greatly aids in leading the 
child to observation. us, he who draws a circle, 
to represent the moon, or the human head, will be 
very aptly led to notice the objects connected with 
the moon and head, and may easily be induced to re- 
present them, also. 

Here, it may be asked, whether exercises of this 
sort will not degenerate into mere play and picture- 
making. They may, or they may not. There is no 
necessity of any suchdegeneracy. In the first place, 
the use of the slates should not be continued too 
long, at any onetime. In the second place, they | 


when they depart, we mean, from the intention of | 
the lesson. This punishment, the punishment of 
privation, is the only one which we ever found ne- 
cessary, in such cases. 

When a pupil knows, that, if he departs widely 
from the intention of the lesson, his slate will be ta- | 
ken from him, he will usually confine himself to its | 
legitimate and appropriate use. 

One word more, however, in regard to drawing | 
circles. The pupil may be shown, that two circles | 
combined, form the figure 8; that one circle forms 
the letter O, small and large; that acircle with a 
small break in it, forms the greater part of the lar 
and small C, as well as the large Q, and G, and the 
small e; and that an important portion of the small 





letters, b, d, p, q, 8, as well as the large letters, B D 
and P, KS and U, are made up froma circle; and, 
finally, that the figures 2, 3, 5, 6, 9, are essential parts 
of circles. 

The teacher whose common sense approves of the 
suggestions of these paragraphs, and who wishes to 
prevent the monotony, and tediousness, and disgust, 
so common in our schools, must remember one cau- 
tion, which is, “to make isaste slowly.” Let her 
procure the slates and long pieces of pencil; they 
cos but little. But let her not proceed too rapidly, 
and make too many innovations, atatime. Perhaps 
she need not, with these hints before her, be, like 
ourselves, ten or twelve years, in coming to a rational 
course of management; nor need we have been so 
long, had the light been thrown in our path, to guide 
us, which we are now endeavoring to hold out to 
others. 

Proceeding cautiously, however, feeling her way, 
with care, the teacher will bring her pupils, at length, 
to such a degree of perfection, in the use of slates 
and pencils, that much may be done with them, in 
the inculcation and acquisition of almost every ele- 
meatary branch which devolves on her to teach. 


Much may be done at map-making, provided the 
pupils can be furnished with large slates; for the 
smail slates, we have mentioned, would hardly be 
adapted to this pare. The practice of drawing 
the windows, table, walls, and floor, already recom- 
menied, would prepare the way for it; it is indeed 
the tommencement of it; for what is this very exer- 
cise, but map-making? lt might easily be extended 
to drawing the outline of the school-house, re gl 
ground, the dwelling-house, to which the child be- 
longs, its various rooms, the garden, the home-lot, 
the streets, the neighborhoed ; his native town, &c. 
When a child has proceeded so far, as to draw the out- 
lines of a county or State, it may be well to alternate 
another exercise with the last, ‘hich consists in 
teaching him to combine dissected maps, using the 
othe maps, with the county and town lines, as the 
case may be, as a guide, till he becomes a little fa- 
miliar with the exercise. 

After the pupils have become a little accustomed 
to putting words together, to form sentences, (prin- 
ted words, we mean, cut from some book or paper, ) 
a most excellent preparatory exercise, by the way,— 
wonls may be given them, for this purpose, by dicta- 
tion. Thus, the teacher or monitor may — to 
jhem fallowing list of words, uestin 

eerie hes on their slates, and then procee 
to form them into sentences ;—man, short, evil, and, 
life, ‘the, is, are, trouble, days, full, no, few. 

How many sentences can be formed, which will 
have force and meaning in them, from these thirteen 
short words, we are not sure; but we recollect, reae 
dily, the followingeleven. Days are short,” “The 
days of man are short,”? “The days of man are few,’? 
“The days of man are few, and full of trouble,” 
‘ Life is short,” ‘Life is full of evil,’ ‘ Life is full 
of trouble,” ‘ Man is evil,’ “ Man is full of trouble,’ 
Man is evil, and full of trouble,’ “Trouble no 
man.” 

If a monitor find it difficult, at first, to select such 


~words as would form a pleasing variety of sentences, 


a litile instruction, from an experienced teacher, 
woull remove the difficulty. One way is, for the 
monitor to take short and easy lessons in a reading- 
book, and, after noting which of them occur more 
frequently, and seem to be the most useful for her 
purpose, to give them out, accordingly. 

But we come, finally, to the most important exer- 
cise of all,—one, in fact, for which all the others are 
a preparation, and which consists in framing a single 
important and interesting word, given out by the 
teacher, into one or more sentences. Thus, the fol- 
lowing words are perhaps given out, to be written 
down on the slate ;—apple, gold, tree, paper, dog, lion, 
hawk, snow, wind, angry, head, arm, hand, foot, house, 
room, 

Cy is, indeed, a long list, much longer than 
would appear, at first view, either necessary or use- 
ful; but it is selected as an illustration of our mean- 
ing. Perhaps the first three of these words might be 
sufficient, for a single lesson. Each pupil is requir- 
ed to form one or more sentences, into which each 
of these words enters, as a component part, and to 
use his own judgment, in the selection and formation 
of his sentences. 

They only, who have pursued this plan of instruc- 
tion, are aware, how interesting as well as profitable 
it is to pupils, and how it calls into exercise all their 
powers and faculties. One great objection to most 
of the methods of instruction, which now prevail in 
our Common Schools, is, that they cultivate the mind 
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but partially or unequally. But that the exercise in 
question has a more happy effect, will be easily seen, 
by the following consideration of its results. 

Thus, one pupil will make the following use of the 
list of words reterred to. ‘Charles gave me an ap- 
ple. ‘ Goldisyellow.” “ Zaccheus climbed a tree,” 
Another will write, “The apple is useful for food, 
both for men and beasts.”? ‘ My father has a gdd 
watch.” ‘The elm tree, at the corner of the green, 
is beautiful.”? A third, especially when he unde- 
stands that he may, will write some little anecdote of 
one or more of tlhe words; perhaps of the word 
tree. ‘Qne of my cousins,” he will say, “under- 

*took, one day, to climb an apple-tree after a bird’s 
nest, and when he had got nearly up to it, a rotten 
limb, on which he had piaced his foot, gave way, ard 
he fell across the fence, and injured his back so much 
that he was lame, and had to stay in the house and 
keep his bed many months, afterwards. I think he 
must have been very sorry he attempted to climb af- 
ter bird’s nests.”? 

It may not readily occur to every teacher, that, in 
this simple act of incorporating words into senten- 
ces, varied, as it might be, from time to time, we 
might at once teach the elements of almost every 
branch of an English education ; not, however, by 
the hands of any ordinary monitor ;, for here, the az- 
tual personal direction of an ingenious teacher is in- 
dispensable. 

1. It is an exercise in writing, as has been alrealy 
repeatedly mentioned; nor are we quite sure that 
much time need be spent in any other writing lessors, 
than those which the exercises, already mentioned, 
and this, above the rest, would involve. 

2. It is excellent, as a method of teaching spd- 

ling. For, to say nothing of requiring the pupils ‘o 

spell the words, as a spelling lesson, the very act of 
writing, and incorporating them into their respective 
sentences, would almost certainly lead to their rigat 
orthography. The teacher, in looking over the ex- 
ercise, would probably mark the werds spelled incor- 
rectly. Every scholar, however, in forming his sea- 
tences, should have free access to. a dictionary, ani 
be taught to use it. Such a method, in fact, ‘is the 
most truly practical method of teaching spelling, 
with which we have ever been acquainted. 


3. It may be made the basis of a reading exercise. 
One of the great difficulties, which teachers have to 
contend with, is the unfitness of the reading lessons, 
contained in our reading books, for juvenile appre- 
hension. Children donot as a general Tact, wndes- 
stand what they read. ‘To redd well, we must un- 
derstand what we read, and be interested in the sub- 
ject. In requiring a pupil to read sentences, para- 

phs, and stories, formed by himself, both these 
points would be gained. He would of course under- 
stand what he wrote himself, and could he be unin- 
terested in it ? 

4. Can it be necessary to say, that one of the chief 
excellencies of lessons of this sort is, that they lead 
the pupil to compose properly, ere he is aware of it ? 
The exercise, in question, is a thousand times better, 
for teaching composition, than formal lessons for the 
express purpose. 

5. The use of grammar is to accustom us to speck 
and write intelligibly. Now, if we can learn *o 
write correctly, it will be a great aid to correct speak- 
ing, would lead inevitably to correct writing ? 

6. It might be made to involve much of geogra 
Suppose one of the words indicated was Gi 
Let it be required of the pupil to give a familiar gec- 
graphical description of the place; for which pur 
pose, he should be required to study it. It shoull 
also be required of him to present his thoughts in 
his own language, and not in the language of the 
books he studies. 

7. What has been said of teaching geography, ia 
this way, is equally applicable to biography, history, 


hy. 


ralta>. | 


| 


j 
! 


and chronology, and, in some respects, to arithmetic. | 


The words Franklin, Mexico, Plymouth, &c., would | wijjiam Ellery, by E. T. Channing—Life of Cotton Mather, by 


involve these varied sciences. 

8. The words head and hand might be made a sort 
of text or starting point, where, or around which, 
the pupil might be encouraged to cluster what he 
could learn of anatomy, physiology, and health; in 
doing which, as well as in the cases just mentioned, 
famihar oral lessons, from the teacher to the class, 
from time to time, would be of immense service, and 
should never be dispensed with. 

9. Butit can hardly be necessary to particularize, 
further. To the ingenious teacher, it will be ob- 
vious, that, so far as the elements of a science can be 
taught, what might with propriety be called the topic 
system, there is scarcely a single branch, not except- 


82. 
ing religion itself, which this exercise may not be | &c. 


made to include. And, if rightly conducted, it may 
always involve and inculcate, in every lesson, wri- 
ting, spelling, reading, composition, grammar, and 


logic. 

wil it be said, by any teachers, that, by the pro- 
minence we thus give to slate exercises and oral in- 
struction, we exclude, or seem to exclude, books, al- 
most entirely? Very far indeed from it. The exer- 
cises in question serve as an introduction to their 
profitable use, and to enhance their value. When 
used, they will be used carefully, as well as highly 
prized; nor will they be thrown aside, the instant 
the pupil gets outside of the door of the school- 
house. They will recall to his mind, in after-life, 
none but pleasant associations of ideas, and will not 
serve the purpose, whenever they come in sight, of 
small doses of nauseating medicines. 
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HARPER’S SCHOOL DISTRICT LIBRARY. 
« MBRACING Ifistury, Voyages and Travels, Biography, 
Natural Uistory, the Physical Sciences, Agriculture, 
Manufactures, Arts, Commerce, Belles Lettres, the History 
and Philosophy of Education, &c. 
FROM THE HON. JOHN C. SPENCER, SECRETARY OF 
STATE AND SUPERINTENDENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
Office of Supcrintendent of Common Schools, 


Albany, October 3), 1839. 
Messrs. Harper & Brotners: 

Gentiemen: [have received the Seconp Series of the Scnoor. 
Disrrict Liprary, published by you, and have carefully ex- 
amined it. It g:ves me great pleasure to express my entire 
approbation of the beaks individually, and of the selection as 
awhole. A large number of excellent books may be easily 
found in our laugnage; but to select only a small number of 
forty or filty in reference to the wants und taste of the com- 
munity, so that they shall embrace subjects sufficiently vari- 
ous to interestand yet impart the largest amountof instruction, 
isatask of mucn difficulty. This you have accomplished. 
And I feel bound tu say, that I consider this series superior to 
any other collection, for the same purpose, within my know]- 
edge. While you have counted novelty by having some 
original works, you have not sacrificed uti'ity, but have studied 
to promote it. Thechesp price at which it is afforded is, I 
believe, entirely unparalleled, No person who purchases it, 
either for a district circulating library or for his own family 
use, will ever regret the bargain. 

I cannot forbear acknowledging the spirit and enterprise 
which have carried on and completed the publication of these 
books in time to enable the school districts to procure them 
before the navigation of the canals is closed. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOHN C, SPENCER. 
THE SECOND SERIES—PRICE $20, INCLUDING A CASE. 
51,52. Life and Works of Dr. Franklin, With a portrait. 


New edition: In 2 vols, 
53. 54. The of Teasye, 
rent of the 





‘ BDarmewa Inatructer; consisting 
Practical Directions, and Ilints fot the Manageu 
Farm, Garden, &c. By the Hor. dudgetiuet. Enzravings: 2 v. 

55, 56. The Pursuit of Knowledge unvr Difficulties... U- 
lustrated by Memoirs of Eminent Men. 

57. Animal Mechanism and Physiology; being a plain and 
familiar Exposition of the Structure and Funetions of the Hu- 
man system. Designed for the use of Families and Schools : 
By Jolin H. Griscow, M. D. With engravings, 

6S. The Elephant as he exists in a Wild state and as he has 
ry made subservient, in peace and in war, to the purposes 
oO an. 

69. Vegetable Substances used for the Food of Man. Eng. 

60, 61, 62, 63, 64,65. Universal History, from the Creation 
of the World to the Decease of George II]. 1820: By the Hon. 
Alex. Sass Tyuer and Rev. E. Nares, D. D. Edited by an 
American. 

66. Illustrations of Mechanics. By Professors Moseley and 
Renwick. With Engravings. 

67. Narrative of Discovery and Adventure in the Polar 
seas and regions. By Professors Leslie and Jameson, and 
Hugh Murray, Esq, with maps, &c. 

68. 69, Paley’s Sratural Theology. with Htustrative Notes : 
By Henry Lord Brougham. With numerous wood cuts. To 
which are added Preliminary Observations and Notes: By 
Alonzo Potter, D. D. 

American Biography. Edited by Jared Sparks, Esq viz: 

7. Life of John stark, by E. Everett.—Life of Charles 
Brockden Brown, by W. H. Prescott.—Life of Richard Mont- 
gomery, by John Armstrong,—Life of Ethan Al!en, by Jared | 
Sparks. With a portrait. 

71. Life of Alexander Wilson, by Wm. B. O. Peabody. — 
Life of Captain John Smith, by George 8. Hilliard. Portrait. 

72. Life and Treason of Benedict Arnold, by Jared Sparks. 

73. Life of Anthony Wayne, by J. Armstrong—Life of Sir | 
Henry Vane, by C. W. Upham, with a portrait. 

74. Life of John Eliot, the Apostle of the Indians, by Con- 
vers Franciz. Portrait. 

7, Life of William Pinkney, by Henry Wheaton—Life of 


William B. O. Peabody. Portrait. 

76. Life of Sir William Phips, by Francis Bowen—Life of 
Israel Putuam, by Oliver W. B. Peabody—Memoir of Lucretia 
Maria Davidson, by Miss Sedgwick—Lile of David Rittenhouse, 
by James Reawick. Witha portiait. 

277. Life of Jonathan Edwards, by Samue} Miller—Life of 
David Brainerd, by William B.O Peabody: with a portrait. 

73. Life of Baron Steuben, by Francis Bowen—-life of Se. 
bastian Cabot, by Charles Hayward, jr—Life of William Ea- 
ton, by Cornelius C. Felton: with a portrait. 

79 Life of Robert Fulton, by J. Renwick—Life of Henry 
Hudson, by Henry R. Cleyeland—Life of Joseph Warren, by 
Alexander H. Everett—Life of Father Marquette, by Sparks. 

80. The Travels and Reseaiches of Alexauder Von Ituin- 
bo'dt. By W. Macgillivray, A.M. With Engravings. 

81. The History of Greece. By Dr. Goldsinith. Preparcd 
by the Author of “‘American ular Lessons,” &c. 

Natural History of Birds; their Architecture, Habits, 
Witb oumercus vings. 








83. Familiar illustrations of Natural Puilosophy, selected 
principally from Daniell's Chymical Phylosopby. By James 
Renwick, LL.D. With numerous engravings. 

_ 84,85. Selections from the Spectator : embracing the most 
interesting Papers by Addison, Steele, and others. 

86. The Elements of Geology, for Popular Uuse: contain- 
ing a Description of the Geological Formation and Mineral 
Resources of the United States. By Charles A. Lee, A. M.,M- 
D. With numerous engravings. 

87. The History of Rome. By Dr. Goldsmith. Edited by 
H. W. Herbert, Esq. 

83. A Treatise on Agriculture; comprising a concise Mis- 
tory of its Origin und Progress; the present Condition of the 
Art abroad and at home, and the Theory and Practice of Hus- 
bandry. ‘To which is added a Dissertation on the Kitchen 
and Fruit Garden. By Geucral John Armstrong. With Notes 
by the Hon Judge Buel. 

. Natural History of Quadrupeds; with numerous en- 
gravings. . 

90. Chaptal’s Chymistry, applied to Agriculture. A new 
Translation, with valuable Selections from Sir Humphrey 
Davy and others. 

91. Lives of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
By N Dwight. One vol. large 12mo. 

92, 93, 94, 95. Plutarch’s Lives. Translated from the Orl- 
ginal Greek ; with Notes, critical and h'storical; and. a Lifeof 
Plutarch. By John Langhorne, M. D., and William Lang- 
horne, M. A. Carefully corrected’, and printed from the last 
Lendon Edition. In four large 12:0. vois. 


tc3— The Publishers give notice, that the preceding Vol- 
umes may be purchesed separately ut THIRTY-EIGHT CENTS 
per Volune, with the excetion of Nos. 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 
which five Volumes. being of double the size of the others, 
will be sold at 76 cents cach. Every Volume is warranted to 
be more stwongly bound than ordinary School-books, in leather 
binding. August I, 1540. 4 





DAVIES’ COURSE OF MATHEMATICS. 


LEMENTARY SERIES.—I. First Lessons in Arithmetic. 

~—H Complete School Arithmetic ; Key to the same, de- 
signed for ‘Teachers, only.—IIL First Lessons in Geometry.— 
1V. First Lessons in Algebra. 

HIGHER COURSE.—L Bourdon’s Algebra.—II. Legendre’s 
Geometry. &e.—UL. Elements of Surveying. —1V. Analytical 
Geometry.—V. Differential and Integral Calculus.—VI. De- 
scriptive Gecmetry.—VI1 Shades, Shadows. &c. 

‘The above Works embrace a complete Course of Mathe- 
matics, by Cartes Davies,—they are designed as text- Books 
for classes in the various institutions of learning throughout 
the United States. 

Davies’ First Lessons 18 ARITHMETIC, designed for begin- 
ners, or the first steps of a course of Arithmetical instruction. 

Davies’ Scnoon AgiTHMeTice—It is the object of this work, 
to explain in a clear and brief manner, the properties of num- 
bers, and the best rules for their practical application, 

Key To THe samz, with the addition of numerous exam- 

ractical Ap- 


pies, fuily. wrought out. J 

Davies’ First Lessons 1n Geometry, wie F 
Plications in Mensuration, Artificers’ Work, an | Mechanics. 

Davies’ First Lessons in ALGeDRA, embracing the Ele- 
ments of the Science. Designed for beginners, 

Davies’ Bougpon's Atcesra—Being un abridgement of the 
work of M. Bourdon, wittr tire addition of practical examples. 
- “pre's GEOMETRY AND “I RIGONOMETRY—Be- 
ing an ebridgement of the work of M. Legendse, with the ad- 
dition of a treatise on Mensuration of Planes and Solids, and 
a table of Logarithms and Logarithmic Sines, 

Davies’ Surveyine ; with « description and Plates of the 
Theodvlite, Compass, Plane-Table and Level; also Maps of 
the Topographical Signs, adopted by the Engineer Depart- 
ment, ind an explanation of the method of surveying the 
Public Lands. 

Davies’ ANatyTicat Geometry; embracing the Equations 
of the Point and Straight Line; a Systein of Conic Sections; 
the Equations of the Line and Plane in Space: also, the dis- 
cussion of the general Equation in the Second Degree, and of 
Su: faces of the Second Order. 

Davies’ DirrerenTiaL anv IntecRrat Catcctius; embra- 
cing the Ratification and Quadrature of Curves, the Mensu- 
ration of Surfaces, and the Cubature of Solids, 

Davies’ Descriptive Geomerry ; with its Application to 
Spherica) Projections. 

Davies’ Suapes, SHapows, anp Linear Perspective. 

Gisson’s Taeory anv Practice oF ScRVEYING, 


trc3> Messrs. VAN BRUNT & SON, of Geneva, are the 


Ageuts for the publication and sale of the above Works, 
July 1, 1840. 





EW WORK.—The subscriber has just published and offers 

for sale, at wholesale and retail, “° Zlements of the Philos- 
ophy of Mind, applied to the Development of Thought and 
Feeling,” by Mrs. Evizasetn Ricorp, late Principal of the 
Geneva Female Seminary—408 pp. 12 mo. 

The work is divided into four parts, and treats, Ist, Of the 
existence, nature, and destination of the Soul: 2d, Its power of 
acquiring, retaining and using knowledge: 3d, Its —— of 
enjoying or suffering, arising from its relation to surrounding 
objects, and to other beings: 4th, Its moral responsibility. 

fn this work, the leading facts of Mental Philosophy are so 
iHustrated from the records of History and Biography, as to 
render the whole subject instructive and pleasing. 

Truth, as it is found in Reason and Revelation, has been 
sought and applied to the development of the thoughts and feel- 
ings of the soul. The interesting app'ications of the leading 
facts of Intellectual Philosophy to the use of teachers and others, 
concerned in the education of young persois, and their excel- 
lent moral and religious tendency, constitute the chief value of 
the work. Orders promptly executed. 

Geneva, June i, 1840. 312 JOHN N. BOGERT. 


VAN BRUNT & SON, 

yay & STATIONERS, heving perehened of 

J. N. Bocerr his stock of BOOKS, STATIONARY, &c., 
offer for sale at the old stand, a general assortinent of School, 
Classical, Medical and Miscellaneous Books & S?aTionaRy, 
Bibles, Prayer Books, Psalm and Hymn Books, Sunday School 
Books, from the American Episcopal and Metbodist Unions, at 
their prices. A large stock of Writing and Letter PAPER, 
ruled and plain. Harper's District Scuoot Liprary,in cases, 
constantly on hand. Geneva, July 2, 1840. BY 
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ANECDOTES OF THE ORIGIN OF WORDS. 
FOURTH ARTICLE. 

Paper is a word deriving its origin from a plant 
call Papyrus, which grew. in content t, and 
from which a species of paper was made by the peo- 

le of old. The papyrus was a reed several yards in 
eight, and had several coats or skins above one an- 
other, like an onion, which were separated with a 
needle. One of these coats or layers was placed on 
a table longwise, and another placed above it across. 
They were then moistened with the muddy water of 
the Nile, which acted like a species ue, and 
were afterwards put under a press and dried in the 
sun. These sheets, thus prepared, were put togeth- 
' er, sometimes to the number of a in one leaf or 
roll, or in proportion to the required thickness of the 
paper. By smoothing it with a shell, or the tooth of 
a wild boar, and other processes, the Dp oe map 
were t to the proper fineness for writing.— 
: continued to supply the Romans with this ar- 
ticle up to the later times of the empire. Generally, 
however, the raw material was carried to Rome, and 
there manufactured. 

The word ~ is traceable to a small iron instru- 
ment called a Stylus, with which the ancients used 
to write on waxen tablets. The conversion of the 
term to its present signification was probably very 
gradual. Stylo abstineo, the Romans used to say ; 
which means, I forbear writing. By and bye it came 
to be applied to the manner of writing. 

Akin to these terms is the word Book, which, how- 
ever, we do not owe to the Romans, but to our Saxon 
or Danish ancestors. Long, long before these won- 


district, who flourished in the ninth century, having 
caused a dolphin to be printed on his shield as an em- 
blem of the mildness of his reign (these animals be- 
ing reputed, by the ancients, as extremely friendly to 
man); and his successors, in honor of his memory, 
adopted the animal’s name (corrupted through time 
to dauphin) asa title of dignity. One of the chain 
of dauphins, however, in the fourteenth century, be- 
coming disgusted with life through the loss of his 
only son, whom he let fall into the river Isere as he 
was playing with him at an open window, transfer- 
red his dominions to Charles Duke of Normandy, 
grandson to Philip of Valois, king of France, upon 
condition that the title of dauphin should be for- 
ever borne by the eldest son of France. In me- 
mory of the true origin of the term, the crown of the 
French heir-apparent is composed of four dolphins. 
The Latin form of dauphin is delphinus, and hence 
the term Delphiin Classics, which denotes a splendid 
edition of the t authors, compiled, for the use 
of the dauphin, e best French scholars of the 
reign of Louis © The Delphin Classics have 
been frequently republished in this country, and are 





works, certainly, of great value and utility, Not 
their slightest recommendation is the very valuable | 
series of indices appended tothem. These times of | 
ours have made, whether for good or for evil, such | 
sweeping changes oz old forms, that the Delphin | 
Classics are likely to be the only visible memorial 
that sucha title as dauphin was ever borne by the 
youthful majesties of France. 

The appellations of kings and courts are things 
akin to each other, and we may, without harsh tran- 





drous days of ours, when a bundle of rags, introdu- | 
ced at one end of a machine, issues from the other in | 
she shape of snow-white paper, our worthy Teutonic | 
forefathers were content to write their letters, calen- 
dars, and accounts, upon wood. Being close-grain- | 


ed, and besides plentiful in the north, the boc, or | 
beech, was the tree generally employed for this pur- | 
pose, and hence came our word book. 

Bumper is a word of remarkable origin. All | 
good Catholics, once on atime, were in the habit of | 
dedicating their first glass of wine after dinner to the | 
health of their spiritual head, the pope. They drank | 
to him by the name of bon pere, the good father, and | 
made a — of doing justice to the toast. The | 
words ultimately became the signal for filling the | 
cups to the brim on alloccasions. The word Beaver, | 
in the sense of acovering for the head, is ive | 
ed, as most people imagine, from the a 
same name, the fur of which is used in the manufac- 
ture of modern hats. Beaver is derived from the 
Italian word bevere, to drink, and the appellation had 
its origin in the practice, followed by the knights 
formerly, of converting the helmet into a drinking 
vessel, when more suitable cups were not at hand.— 
Our English word beverage comes from the same Ital- 
ian root. 

It has always puzzled us very much to tell why the 
letter e in certain words should have the sound of o, 
or, rather, why the words in question were not spelt 
with the last of these letters instead of the first. One 
of the words to which we refer is Sew. ology 
supports us in our suggestion, that this word should 
pespety be spelt with an 0, forit is actually derived 

m the word sow, a swine,a pig, agrunter. The 
thing came about in this way :—-Sus (in the second 
case suis) is the Latin for a sow, and the bristles of 
this animal being formerly used for sewing instead of 
nee@les—as they are by shoemakers in our day—the 
word suo, to sew, was founded upon sus. Of course 
our ae sew came from the Roman suo, with which 
it is identical in meaning. Is it not odd to think 
that the term designative of the elegant, and not less 
useful than elegant, employment of ladies’ fingers, 
should be derived from the name or rather the bris- 
tles of a hog! 

The next word that occurs to us is Cardinal, which 

is derived from the Latin cardo (in the second case 
cardinis,) a hinge. Certain virtues are called cardi- 


' 


sition, explain to our readers the title of (Sublime) 
Porte, which they may often have seen applied to the 
court of the Turkish empire. The principal gate at 
the entrance of the seraglio at Constantinople, is a 
noble structure of marble, built by Mahomet IL., as | 
recorded thereon by an inscription in gold and azure. | 
This gate is called, by way of eminence, the Porte, 
from the Latin porta, a gate ; and from this, one of 
the most prominent objects about the royal residence 
of the Grand Turk, does his court derive its common | 
name. Formerly, the gate in question was guarded | 
by fifty mutes, who conversed in signs, and the in- | 
mates of the dwelling within were as fettered cap- | 
tives. But, in this respect, at least, our age has seen | 
agreat and good reformation. The chains of preju- | 
dice have been thrown off, and the women of Turke 

are in progress of being restored to the freedom which | 





of the | has been so long withheld from them. The prince, | how 


itis said, has set the €xample by opening the Porte, | 


| and permitting those within to enjoy, at their will, 


the blessed air of heaven. 

Peculiar, as it ought to be, is a singular word.— | 
Pecu, a Latin term, denotes a flock, and from it comes | 
the diminutive peculium, a little flock. Now the | 
slaves who herded the cattle of farmers in ancient 
days received a small stock as their fee, exactly as 
the Scottish shepherds of the present day are remu- | 
nerated, in part at least, for their services. The | 
slave’s little stock, or peculium, gave origin to the | 
adjective peculiaris, translated -into English by the | 
word peculiar, signifying any thing strictly and un- | 
deniably one’s own, as apart from the property of 
others. No doubt, the term had reference at first on- | 
ly to cattle, but ultimately it extended to possessions 
of every kind. The word Inculcate, in its ordinary 
acce) ation, implies to instil—to “impress” anything 
upon the mind. A teacher is told by parents to “in- 
culcate” such and such good lessons upon the mind 
of their hopeful offspring. Little do the parents in 
general know, that, in using this language, they are, 
etymologically speaking, bidding the preceptor “‘to 
stamp in with his heel” the said lessons upon the skull 
of young master. Suchis the true meaning of in- 
culcate. Itsprings fiom calz, the heel, or rather from 
the derivative verb calco, to stamp or kick, and in, in- 
- : avery pithy etymology, indeed it must be allow- 
ed. 











nal, because all others hinge on them and the highest 

itaries of the church of Rome received the same 
appellation, because the possession of these’ virtues 
was supposed to constitute their title to that lofty 
ecclesiastical grade. In like manner, the simple 
numbers (up to 10) are termed cardinal, because all 
others hinge on and are compounded of them. The 


eee of Dauphin, borne by the eldest son of The Percy family have in t 


(From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal.} 


| TRACES OF THE ORIGIN OF A FEW USEFUL 


| De 


consisted of one hundred and sixty-six persons, in- 
cluding the earl’s family, knights and gentlemen, and 
domestics, with their families; in addition to these, 

reparation was made for fifty guests every day.— 

tom this book it appears, that from Midsummer to 
Michaelmas—September 20th—they had fresh meat, 
so called, but lived on salted provisions all the rest 
of the year. And this fare was so much the worse, 
because they had no vegetables worth naming. Po- 
tatoes were not introduced till a century after; and 
inthe succeedin reign, when the queen wanted a 
salad, she was obliged to send a man for it to Flan- 
ders. The book directs that ‘My lord has on his 


table for breakfast, at seven in the morning, a quart” 


of beer and wine, two pieces of salt fish, six red 
herrings, four white ones ; and on flesh days, half a 
chine of beef or mutton boiled.’ The defects of this 
meal could not have been supplied by bread, because 
England was not at that time an agricultural country.” 

In these olden times, “ the whole family, bond and 
free, sat at one table, the distinctions of rank being 
marked by the elevation of different parts of the ta- 
ble, orby the salt, which was generally large and of 
carious workmanship, placed upon the boar to mark 
the boundary line. At the Percy table, the earl’s 
family were elevated above the knights and gentle- 
men, and they, in turn, above the common herd of 
retainers. The earl’s table was provided with linen, 
that of the knights also had a tab!e-cloth, which a 
distinguished historian conjectures .,as washed once 
a month, though of this there isno certainty, It 
may enlighten us as to the scrupulous neatness of 
that day, to know, that the cost of washing in this 
family of two hundred persons, was never to exceed 
farty shillings a-year, most of which was expended 
on the linen of the chapel.”? Soap is a comparative- 
ly modern invention, and in some parts of continen- 
tal Europe it is yet hardly known or any substitute 
for it. Knowing English travellers in France always 
curry a piece of soap with them. 

The art of preparing deals of timber has been 
greatly simplified in modern times. ‘The old prac- 
tice in making boards was to split up the logs with 
wedges : and incanvenient as the practice was, it was 
no easy matter to persuade the world that the thing 
could be done in any better way. Saw-mills were 
first used in Europe in the fifteenth century ; but so 
lately as 1555, an English ambassador, having seen 
asaw-mill in France, thought it a novelty which de- 
served a particular description. It is amusing to see 
© aversiun tu labour-saving machinery has al- 
ways agitated England. The first saw-mill was es- 
tabiished by a Dutchman, in 1663; but the public 
outery against the newfangled machine was so vio- 
lent, that the proprietor was forced to decamp with 
more expedition than ever did Dutchman before.— 
The evil was thus kept out of England for several 
years, or rather generations ; but in 1768, an unlucky 
tinber merchant, hoping that after so long a time the 
public would be less watchful of its own interests, 
made arash attempt to construct another mill. The 
giardians of the public welfare, however, were on 
the alert, and a conscientious mob at once collected 
aad pulled the mill to pieces. Such patriotic spirit 
could not always last ; and now, though we have no- 
vhere seen the fact distinctly stated, there is reason 
to believe that saw-mills. are used in England.” 

Chimnies are altogether of modern invention.— 
“Not a vestige of a chimney is found in Hercula- 
reum, nor is there any reason to believe that they 
were known in ancient times. The name was given 
to the hole in the roof through which the smoke es- 
taped after the manner alluded to by Horace, when 
he compared care to smoke passing round the ceiling. 
The ancients made use of the smoke to,season the 
wood which they used for particular purposes; such 
as making ploughs, waggons, and rudders. Still it 
was a serious inconvenience to them, and they tried 
yarious means to rid themselves of an evil, which 
caused them to shed many tears. They peeled the 
bark from wood; immersed it in water, and let it 

; hardened it over the fire ; soaked it in the lees of 
oil; but alltonopurpose. Athenzus says, that one 
of the qualifications of a good cook is to know in 


|. Th rm “ ol 9 5 which direction the smoke will move, for it often 
ee Me awh at hy A SS Gamentiy spoils many dishes. Columella gave directions for 
| si «“ making the kitchen roof so high as not to be set on 
sisted, “The roast-beef of Old England, so: well > Iti kable that the R od ieot bit 
| known to song, existed aly in poetical visions.— | fire.” Ttis remarkable tha f een wee 
eir possession a book, | “PO? the idea of chimnies, for they appear to have 





king of France for many centuries, is very gen- | containing the household system of an earl of North- | been acquainted with a plan of heating houses by 


aay womeved to arise from the province of Dawphiny 
in ce. But, in reality, the title of dauphin, as 
borne by a prince, would appear to have given the 

nceits name. The title is said to have origina- 


in the circumstance of one of the lords of that 


| umberland, in the reign of Henry VII., in which ev- | flues of heated air. ; 

| ery thing is set down with a precision which would | [To be concluded in next number. } 
amaze a veteran housekeeper of our day? This has 

| always been one of the wealthiest and most liberal es- 
tablishments in England. 
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